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BRIEF MENTION. 

In view of the space given up to Paulus Silentiarius and the 
Greek Anthology in the present number, I cannot do more than 
announce the appearance of a new volume of the Loeb Classical 
Library in which we are presented with a translation of the 
Fifth and Sixth Books of the Greek Anthology by the well- 
known scholar W. R. Paton. Not only so but ' donatus iam 
rude ' as I am, I ought to lay aside the ferule which I used for 
sixty years on the performances of my pupils, and forswear 
any further criticisms of translations. But I have grateful 
memories of Mr. Paton's other work and especially of his 
striking illustration of the famous dictum of Goethe that a 
knowledge of the poet's country is essential to the understand- 
ing of the poet himself. Pindar's apyvptntiiitjai irpoataira /ia\6a- 
k6<J>o>voi dotSai (I. 2, 8) lay hid in night until Mr. Paton pub- 
lished a paper in the Classical Review (June 1888, p. 180) from 
which it appeared that the personified songs, like Eastern 
dancers, ' plastered their faces with silver coins '. This paper 
was followed by J. G. Frazer in the C. R. for Oct. of the same 
year, p. 261 ; and in A. J. P. XXX 358 I gave yet another illus- 
tration from Hichens's Garden of Allah. Of this evident 
explanation, Sir John Sandys has nothing better to say than 
' Probably '. Eastern dancers, after all, he might urge, are 
not Greek dancers and Goethe's dictum does not apply with full 
force. But Southern Italy is Magna Graecia and it is interest- 
ing to read in Briggs's ' In the Heart of Italy ' that in Lecce 
' every guest that danced with the bride gave her a handker- 
chief or a piece of silver. In the latter case she spat on it and 
stuck it on her forehead.' Now Lecce is not far from Calimera 
and Thumb has given us a specimen of the Greek of Calimera, 
recorded by Morosi and Comparetti. The origin of the custom 
may be Eastern, the tradition is certainly Greek. An interpre- 
tation based on actual vision carries or ought to carry conviction, 
and I am sorry that Sir John Sandys is not quite convinced. 
Another interpretation of the same sort that I advocated for 
P. 2, 82 : &yav wdy X v S M 7r\iK(i (A. J. P. XXVIII 109, XXX 358) 
has been followed by Sir John, in spite of the «-Aari>s y«A«>s 
of Walter Headlam (1. a), and he renders the words ' weaveth 
on every side a tangled path '. ' Weaving a path ' would prob- 
ably not have commended itself to Headlam the fastidious any 
more than ' weaving a bend ', but I was interested to read in a 
local newspaper the vivid description of a cheap lodging-house, 
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in which occur the words ' weaving one's way among the stair 
contortionists '. Scholars must live the life of the day, if they 
are to make their other life truly alive. 



In spite of the protest just expressed against the overdoing 
of the Greek Anthology in this number, Paulus Silentiarius 
intrudes into the confines of Brief Mention. After my article 
was out of my hands, I was made aware of a paper in Classical 
Philology for June 1916 (p. 336) in which Professor Fiske 
comments on a much discussed passage of my old enemy Persius 
V 165-66 : dum Chrysidis udas | ebrius ante fores exstincta cum 
face canto. The scene is taken from the New Comedy, main- 
tains Professor Fiske, which nobody will deny. The key to 
' udas ', which is variously interpreted, is given, according to 
Professor Fiske, by two passages. In one, Lucilius XXIX 841, 
something is thrown down from the window on the approach- 
ing < lovers > and the something is hot water according to 
Marx's interpretation of 846. More convincing is the familiar 
passage from Horace, Sat. 2, 7, 90-91 : foribusque repulsum | 
perfundit gelida. Now the same situation occurs in Paulus 
A. P. V 281 — by no means one of his worst: 

X^i-Ko, p.01 ^piiAvaaaa <j>i\aKpr)Tovs p.€Ta Kto/xovs 

are/xfjiacnv awActas a.p.<f>nrXtKOVTi dvpas 
Ik kvXikuiv iirexcvev v8a>p' dfidOvve 8e \aiT-qv, 

rjv p.6Xi<i if TpiaarjV •irXe^ap.ev ap.<f>i\vKY)V. 
i<p\i)(6rjV 8' ert pxiXXov v<f>' vSaTos' Ik yap iKeivr/i 

XdOpiov et^e kvXi$ irvp yXvKtpvtv <TTop.aTu>v. 

In his commentary Veniero cites the Horatian passage and 
quotes Mallet's Quaestiones Propertianae, p. 44: Amans aqua 
perfusus ab irata puella maiorem se accepisse amoris ardorem 
ait, quod ex comoedia quadam sumptum esse putat Benndorfius 
Griech. Vasenbilder 1877, p. 91 collata vasis pictura tab. 44. 
In my commentary, I have not cited Propertius 1, 16, 4, which 
is not to the point. 



In the Revue archeologique of last year M. Salomon Rei- 
nach published an interesting sketch of his master Michel Breal 
(1832-1915) — a vivid personality whose memory abides with 
me as fresh as it was the day after my solitary interview with 
him in 1880. From this notice we learn that philological studies 
came near losing two of their most distinguished French repre- 
sentatives, Breal, because he was a Jew, and Perrot, because he 
was a Protestant. In A. J. P. XXIV 353-358 and XXVIII 
208-217, I gave a sympathetic account of Breal's views on the 
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Homeric Question as contained in Un problime de I'histoire 
litteraire. Carried away as I am too often by the company I 
happen to be keeping when I am reading Homer, to one thing 
I have been fairly constant. Homer's world was no rudimentary 
world. No simplicity of a rude age was his. No ballad-singer 
was he. Horace may have overdone the matter when he compli- 
mented Homer on his ethics, but that Homer was a subtle psy- 
chologist I have always been ready to maintain (A. J. P. XXXI 
358). Helen was a true woman, even if there is an aura of 
divinity about her, and I take no umbrage at the flirtations of 
Penelope. And so far forth I am with Break 



For a fairly faithful summary of Breal's views I must refer 
to the articles already cited. The German reviews of the book, 
so far as I have recorded them were hostile or, what is worse, 
sniffy. Breal, it is true, laid himself open to criticism by reason 
of sundry slips, which all scholars might not be disposed to 
treat so leniently as Seymour has done, who wrote in his 
generous way CI. Phil. Ill 106 (quoted A. J. P. XXIX 125) : 
' About a dozen clear cases of oscitancy might be noted but no 
one would urge them against M. Breal's scholarship.' I myself 
have cited (A. J. P. XXVIII 210) his droll mistake in making 
Thetis the daughter of Zeus, and an esteemed correspondent 
has nearly made up the tale of ' the dozen clear cases of osci- 
tancy ' to which Seymour refers. It was Theano and not 
Andromache (p. 8) that spread the peplos on the knees of 
Athena (Z 302). Arete and the consort of Alkinoos were one 
and the same and not different persons (p. 27). Helen was not 
queen of Pylos any more than Sirmium was in Dacia (Essays 
and Studies p. 384). Andromache makes three appearances 
and not two merely. X 437 is too memorable to be overlooked. 
There was no fight between Aphrodite and Diomedes (p. 68). 
Aphrodite, as my correspondent puts it, was a Red Cross nurse, 
Diomedes, a champion of frightfulness. Homer does not tell us 
that Iphigeneia was sacrificed (p. 82). The only offering up 
of Iphigeneia mentioned is where Iphigeneia under the name 
of Iphianassa is offered in marriage to Achilles — a point which 
I overlooked in my summary (XXVIII 213), though my sum- 
maries are things for which I take no responsibility except that 
of fidelity to the work summarized. Still such mistakes do not 
affect the main contention and this it is that stirred the ire and 
derision of the German critics. Schroeder sneered at Breal's 
thesis (D. L. Z. 6. Juni 1908) and Kluge in the now deceased 
N. P. R. 1907 declared : Dass durch diese Anschauung die ganze 
homerische Frage auf den Kopf gestellt wird, sieht jeder, der 
die Ilias genauer kennt und die Sache unbefangen betrachtet. 
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In view of this outgiving the following anecdote for which 
M. Reinach vouches has its amusing side. 

Pendant qu'il imprimait son oeuvre Breal regut la visite d'un celebre 
savant allemand et lui exposa sa these. ' Mais, c'est ce que nous enseig- 
nons ', dit le philologue. ' Alors ', repartit Breal, 'c'est dans votre 
enseignement esoterique, car ceux de vos livres que j'ai lus disent tout 
autre chose.' 

It was, I must confess, somewhat of a shock to me to find that 
Breal considered Paley (A. J. P. XXVIII 213) to have good 
sense ' comme en general les Anglais quand ils suivent leur 
propre instinct ' — but it is not uninstructive to compare with 
Breal's thesis the latest views of two English scholars, one of 
them the foremost Homerist among English-speakirig peoples. 

Chadwick in the Heroic Age says : 

It is not sensible to regard the Anglo-Saxon poems, still less the 
Homeric poems, as products of barbarism. The courts which gave birth 
to such poetry must have appreciated to a considerable extent the culture 
as well as the luxury of earlier civilization. 

And Leaf, Homer and History: 

Greek history arose in courts, in the society of a small and refined 
aristocracy, the lower elements were introduced at a later stage and 
appealed to a mixed audience. 

In the great war between the ' Einheitshirten ' and the 
' Kleinliederjager ' the middle ground has become narrower 
and narrower ever since I can remember. There are other 
things I should like to copy from this interesting sketch. Of 
Latin grammar Breal said ' La grammaire latine est devenue 
chez nous un terrain mouvant dans lequel rien ne tient debout ' 
and he protests against the use of meaningless examples in 
school-grammars, just as I protested in my Latin School Gram- 
mar of 1898. But 1898 is 1898, Breal and I were close con- 
temporaries, both out of date. 



Sunt quos — There are those who delight in collecting ' howl- 
ers ' such as the malevolent might call the slips made by Breal 
that have been specified above. Of school-boy, of undergradu- 
ate, mistakes there is simply no end. The late Professor Norton 
had a choice collection, with which he was wont to regale his 
guests. I remember a very amusing anthology published years 
ago in Macmillan's Magazine. The report of the Quincy School 
held its own as a classic for many years. Fully aware of my 
own shortcomings, I have never gloated over such things. 
When I asked my boys to translate ' The horsemen were cap- 
8 
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tured arms and all', I hardly smiled when the rendering was 
handed in : ol lirnoi aureus SirXais iaXucrav. Those who are curious 
in such things will find not a few specimens recorded in the 
thirty-six volumes of the Journal. But ' Noli altum sapere sed 
time', the old Robert Stephens motto (A. J. P. XXXV 461), 
has been before me these sixty odd years, ever since I wrote 
one of my youthful papers on Henry Stephens, as he was called 
then. Iff mention such things, it is to teach a lesson we all need. 
My attention has been called to a false genealogy in my Pindar 
O. 7, 23 which makes Tlepolemos the husband and not the son 
of Astydameia. The error is due to a wrong alignment as the 
commentary shews, but alas! the mistake has been copied. 
Another Pindarist, the same informant writes, has made Peleus 
marry Harmonia, and an eminent scholar tells on Herodotus 
the story that Herodotus tells on Hekataios — and there are 
those who will say that it serves Herodotus right, that thief of 
the world (A. J. P. X253). 



In the Introduction to his edition of the Medea, that playful 
sprite Verrall amused himself with illustrating the processes of 
textual criticism by imaginary corruptions in the text of Milton. 
Anyone who has been a slave of the press as long as I have been 
would find it unnecessary to resort to imaginary corruptions. 
It is only needful to reveal the secrets of the prison-house from 
which corrected proofs are released. To take two instances of 
recent occurrence, if it had not been for the vigilance of the 
proof-reader ' the undeniable charm of the best exemplars of 
English scholarship ' would have appeared as ' the undesirable 
charm ' (XXXVII 495, 1. 6) and ' Nothing is more contagious 
than the sneering habit ' (1. c, p. 496, 1. 24) would have been 
turned into a hygienic warning against the ' sneezing habit '. 
Corruptions of this kind maintain themselves for generations 
in our English classics. 1 And one such corruption has given 
rise to an international correspondence, the upshot of which 
may be interesting to the students of Poe. At the same time, 
I am not quite prepared to follow the example of the Revue 
critique, which has recently begun a series of questions and 
answers, though to judge by sundry utterances, such a sub- 
section of the Journal would be welcome to some of the readers 

'A few years ago when my criticisms of Browning's improprieties 
called forth anonymous remonstrance and private corrections (A. J. P. 
XXXII 241; XXXVI 237), one of my correspondents wrote to me 
touching the Pippa Passes pedantry. ' Some men are incredibly inno- 
cent .... The most astounding instance I have seen is that of the 
editor of Little, Brown and Co.'s edition of Gray's Poems, who turned 
the line in the ' Jemmy Twitcher ' poem 

But his name is a shame and his eyes are so lewd 
into 

But his nose is a shame, etc' 
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of Brief Mention; for with all my honest endeavour to convey 
a perfectly clear surface meaning (A. J. P. XXXII 483) I am 
not seldom accused of Heraklitean tenebricosity. <£eyyos fdv 



But to the present problem — propounded by a scholar, whose 
position demands respectful consideration. 

' The <puzzling passage> ', my correspondent writes ' occurs in a let- 
ter of Poe's to Mr. dated 1831, and dealing with Poetry in general 

and more particularly with the theories of Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
It runs thus : 

Yet, let not Mr. W. despair, he has given immortality to a wagon and 
the bee. Sophocles has eternalized a sore toe and dignified a tragedy 
with a chorus of turkeys. 

I have consulted four or five copies including two of the most recent 
edjtions of Poe's works and find no variant except that a recent English 
edition prints — ' waggon '.' 

Now it is perfectly evident that ' turkeys ' is an impos- 
sible reading. Quite apart from the fact that the Mel- 
eagris Gallopavo was as unknown to the age of Sophocles 
as broom-corn to the days of Thomas Creede (A. J. P. 
XXXI 239) there is no trace of a bird-chorus in Sophocles, 
and we must fall back upon conjectural emendation. Poe's 
beautiful handwriting might give us pause. Still with printers 
all things are possible and palaeographically ' jackeys ' would 
not be difficult. To my mind the case is as simple of solu- 
tion as the one to which I can bear personal witness, in which 
Jacob's 'limping leg' was transmuted in print into Jacob's ' limp- 
ing 69 '. ' Jackies ' for the mariners of the chorus of the Ajax 
would be in keeping with the tone of the ' sore toe ' of the Philoc- 
tetes. But ' jackey ' or ' jackie ' for ' jacktar ' has no literary 
warrant except in recent American periodical literature. Poe 
was practically a Southerner. Southern literary men of his type 
were conservatives, and the ' animus suspicax ' of your true 
critic must suspend judgment until he finds out whether the word 
' jackey ' was used at West Point, where Poe was a cadet for a 
time, in mockery of the other branch of the service. Doubtless 
my conjecture has been anticipated but that furnishes only 
another analogy to the processes of that conjectural criticism 
which takes up so much space in the annals of classical scholar- 
ship. 1 

1 Since the above Brief Mention was in print a letter has been received 
from my correspondent with further details, which I subjoin : 

" I quote this from the ' Works ', ed. Stedman & Woodberry, London, 
1895. The letter was reprinted in the ' Southern Literary Messenger ' 
July, 1836, with revisions. This revised version is printed in an ed. of 
the ' Works ' published by Shiells in London and Lippincott in Phila- 
delphia, 1895, vol. 5, pp. 92-100. The above passage appears on p. 98 
with the variants ' waggon ' for ' wagon ', and ' transmitted to eternity ' 
for 'eternalized '." 
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W. P. Mustard : Ettore Stampini. Studi di letter atur a e 
filologia latina. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1917. Pp. 447. 
Lire 6. This first volume of Professor Stampini's " collected 
works " includes a number of studies which have been pub- 
lished in various books and journals in the last thirty-six years. 
The earliest is a lecture delivered in 1880, a plea for a closer 
study of Roman metre. The latest (1915) deals with the 
name of the painter Marcus Plautius (Plin. N. H. xxxv. 115). 
This maintains that the word loco of the inscription has noth- 
ing to do with the artist's name. It is an ablative depending 
upon digna; and the first line should read, Dignis digna loco. 
Picturis condecoravit — ' Ai degni onore degno del luogo ', etc. 
The longest and most interesting article is a discussion of 
the legend of Aeneas and Dido in Roman literature (1892). 
Another long article, which is more familiar to American 
readers, deals with the tradition of the suicide of Lucretius 
(1896). There are two chapters of Lucretiana (1902 and 
1915), a note on the spelling of the name ' Vergilius' (1883), 
and two studies of the Bucolics (1904). One of these treats . 
of the chronology of the Eclogues, and maintains that we have 
them all in the order of their composition, except that the 
first is later than the second and third. In an appendix Pro- 
fessor Stampini gives some of his own inscriptions and other 
formal compositions in Latin. The subjects range from a 
medal offered for a university rifle match — " in signo armis 
ignivomis feriendo " — to the prowess of the Italian fleet (June, 
1916) — " hostilium navium sub mari navigantium insidias et 
spes irritas facit, et submersa vel aquis innatantia machina- 
menta offensu dissilientia vitans ", etc. 



W. P. M. : The Influence of Horace upon the chief English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By Mary Rebecca Thayer. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 117. The 
English poets studied in this dissertation are Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. 
Of these, the most Horatian in spirit is Wordsworth ; the 
most Horatian in style and workmanship is Tennyson. Byron 
and Browning quote Horace frequently ; but their quotations 
are usually mere ' external embellishments ', consciously and 
deliberately used. Byron was always more interested in the 
Satires and Epistles than in the Odes ; Shelley was interested 
only in the lyric poems. The influence of Horace on the 
poetry of Coleridge is ' almost negligible ' ; as for Keats, he 
shows no Horatian element at all. The quotation from 
Browning (p. 104), " fluff, nutshell, and naught, — thank Flaccus 
for the phrase", can hardly refer to Horace (Sat. ii. 5, 36) ; 
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possibly, it refers to something in Persius. It would be quite 
like the pedantic Browning to refer to Persius as ' Flaccus ' ; 
and he may even have offered his vile phrase as a translation 
of spumosum et cortice pingui, i. 96, or of bullatis . . . nugis, 
v. 19. Another quotation from Browning (p. 109), "no more 
friskings o'er the fruitful (foodful?) glebe", should perhaps 
be compared with Horace's description of ' Lyde ', Od. iii. 11, 9, 
" quae velut latis equa trima campis | ludit exsultim ", etc. 



W. P. M. : The Cambridge Songs, a Goliard Song Book of 
the Xlth Century ; edited from the unique manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library, by Karl Breul. Cambridge, 
The University Press : New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. 
Pp. X + 120. $6.50. This is a sumptuous edition of a remark- 
able collection of Medieval Latin poems, which probably was 
the song book or commonplace book of some early goliard 
(clericus vagabundus). The editor provides an excellent 
photographic reproduction of all the ten folios, with a trans- 
literation ; then he repeats the poems in an improved and more 
serviceable text. He reviews the work hitherto done on these 
songs (1720-1914) and adds some notes and criticism of his 
own. " The very valuable notes contained in the third edition 
(by E. Steinmeyer, 1892) of Mullenhoff and Scherer's Denk- 
mdler have purposely not been reproduced here. This scholarly 
work is still indispensable, and as it is easily accessible students 
should make a point of consulting it ; but attention is called in 
the notes to all later publications in which the commentary of the 
Denkmaler is either supplemented or corrected." The closing 
chapter discusses a contested passage in the macaronic poem 
Be Heinrico. The book will be welcomed by all students of 
Medieval literature. 



W. P. M. : Le Satire di Orazio, commentate da Vincenzo 
Ussani. Napoli : Fr. Perrella, 1916. Pp. 209. Lire 2. In 
this edition the Satires are studied with special reference to 
the philosophical movement of Horace's day. For example, 
the first is regarded as a parody of a Siarpifi^ of Crispinus. The 
editor allows himself several changes in the text : cum, for si, 
i. 6, 24 ; exsudes, for exsudet, i. 10, 28 ; turn, for cum, ii. 2, 43 ; 
juror em, for cruorem, ii. 3, 275. And some of his explanatory 
notes are unusual, or new. Urna, i. 5, 91, is taken as a nomi- 
native, ' la f onte ' ; curto, i. 6, 104, means ' castrato ' ; quine, i. 10, 
21, is an interrogative adverb ; bilinguis, i. 10, 30, is a nomina- 
tive ; qui, i. 10, 108, means ' how ? ' — a question of the puzzled 
Maecenas. In ii. 5, 90-91, ultra 'non' ' etiam' sileas means 
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' don't say more than yes and no '. In i. 10, 28-29, the proper 
names are Pedius = ' Quintus Pedius, console del 711/43 e 
celebre oratore', and Poplicola Corvinus = ' M. Valerius Popli- 
cola Messala Corvinus, l'amico di Tibullo.' 



W. P. M. : Goethe's Estimate of the Greek and Latin 
Writers. By William Jacob Keller. Madison, Wis., 1916. 
Pp. 191. 40 cents. This is a careful and methodical collection 
of all of Goethe's more important utterances on the subject of 
classical literature. The Greek and Roman authors are taken 
up in chronological order ; the book has a useful index, and a 
table which shows what ancient writers Goethe was especially 
interested in at various periods of his life. In the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XV 512-542, Dr. Keller has 
published a second study of the same material, in which he in- 
vestigates the qualities of Greek and Latin literature by which 
Goethe was especially attracted. The most important of these 
are : " moderation, simplicity, unity, artistic finish, clearness, 
and, above all, realism ". 



W. P. M. : G. Wessels. Libri Tres De Calamitatibus 
Temporum B. Baptistae Mantuani. Rome, 1916. Pp. 96. 
This little book, issued in commemoration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of " good old Mantuan's " death, is a welcome addition 
to our list of humanistic texts. It gives one of the most inter- 
esting of his longer poems — a poem written in an evil time. 
Italy is suffering from war, and famine, and pestilence — all 
sent from Heaven because of the wickedness of man and the 
neglect of religion. The world needs a second Elias — like the 
prophet who founded the Carmelite Order — needs more of the 
faith of Noah or of Abraham. The editor contributes an in- 
troduction on the life and works of the author ; one wishes he 
had added a few notes on the poem itself. He rejects the 
statement of Paulus Jovius that Mantuan was " ex damnato 
coitu natus ", and tries to refute it out of the poet's own writ- 
ings. But the passage he relies upon is rather vague and 
inconclusive. Perhaps the most interesting inference to be 
drawn from it is that Mantuan's mother, Constantia Maia 
(Costanza de' Maggi) bore the same family name as the 
mother of Virgil. 



